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OUR LOST OPPORTUNITY ON THE PACIFIC 



BY CHARLES M. HARVEY 



What would the occupants of the " Tonquin," as that 
vessel surged across the har and entered the Columbia River, 
have thought if it had been intimated to them that they 
were writing the preface to a chapter of American expansion 
Avhich would be read with interest generations later? And 
yet that disclosure would have been fact. 

March 24th, 1811, was the date. The " Tonquin," 290 
tons burden, Captain Jonathan Thorn, commander, with a 
crew of twenty-one persons, was one of the supply-ships 
of John Jacob Astor. Several of its thirty-three passengers 
— Duncan McDougall, Alexander McKay, David Stuart and 
his nephew, Robert Stuart — were partners with Astor in the 
Pacific Fur Company, and the others were mechanics, voy- 
ageurs, clerks and hunters. The ship left New York or- Sep- 
tember 8th, 1810, rounded Cape Horn, passed into the Pa- 
cific on Christmas Day, and touched at Hawaii on February 
11th, 1811. The expedition was to establish a fur-trading 
post at the mouth of the Columbia, and this ship's company 
laid the foundation of Astoria, the first American colony 
planted on the Pacific. 

Another party, comprising fifteen hunters and forty-five 
Canadian voyageurs, under charge of Wilson P. Hunt, who 
was to be in command on the Pacific, accompanied by Donald 
McKenzie, Robert McLellan, Joseph Miller and Ramsey 
Crooks, other partners of Astor in this enterprise, was 
making its way overland from St. Louis, following, during 
much of its course, the route traversed by Lewis and Clark 
half a dozen years earlier, taking a look over the ground 
for the purpose of selecting strategic points for the erection 
of fur-trading stations in the interior. Beset by Indians, 
impeded by cold, heat, hunger and the obstacles of moun- 
tains, deserts, dense forests and swift, deep and tortuous 
rivers, many lives were lost, and the expedition, broken into 
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several sections, reached Astoria at different dates between 
January, 1812, and January, 1813. 

The projector of this undertaking, with his headquarters 
in New York, had larger designs and expectations than any 
of his partners, and not only had the imagination to con- 
ceive thein, but he had the money to set them on foot. But 
to him the financial side of the enterprise was not the only 
side, as we shall see later. 

At the time that the " Tonquin " was sailing into the 
Columbia, two large and several small fur-trading com- 
panies, under British charters, were at work in Canada. 
One of these, with headquarters in London, had Prince 
Rupert, Charles I's dashing cavalry leader, among its orig- 
inal projectors, and received its patent from Charles II, back 
in 1670, under the title of the " Governor and Company of 
Adventurers of England Trading into Hudson's Bay," and 
claimed sovereignty over the vast region draining into that 
sea. The other, the Northwest Company, with headquarters 
in Montreal, was organized by merchants in that city in 
1783 as a rival to the big corporation farther to the north- 
ward. These two, with such feeble opposition as the smaller 
companies set up, dominated the whole of British America 
and extended their operations into the northern portion of 
the United States east of the Rocky Mountains. The Rus- 
sian Fur Company, chartered at St. Petersburg, monopo- 
lized the trade in Russian America, our Alaska since 1867. 

A glance backward a few years will here be necessary. 
In 1803, as a new war between France and England was 
about to begin, in which England, through her ascendancy 
on the ocean, might be able to seize Louisiana, Bonaparte 
thrust that province for $15,000,000 on Jefferson, who had 
opened negotiations for the purchase of the locality at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. With the New Orleans district 
east of that river, the Louisiana territory stretched west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains. Spain owned Mexico from 
the time of Cortez, and in 181 1 it included our present States 
of Texas, Utah, Nevada and California, the Territories of 
New Mexico and Arizona, and the southwest corners of 
Colorado and Wyoming. 

The rest of our present domain north of California, Ne- 
vada and Utah, comprising Oregon, Washington and Idaho 
and part of the western ends of Montana and Wyoming, was 
in dispute between Spain, Russia, England and the United 
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States. In the treaty of 1819 in which we obtained Florida, 
Spain gave up all her pretensions to any territory north of 
California, and in a pact between us and Russia in 1824 that 
country surrendered her shadowy rights to the region below 
the latitude fifty-four degrees, forty minutes, the southerly 
line of the present Alaska. 

But even before those two countries stepped out of the 
dispute the United States' most formidable antagonist in 
the controverted region was England. Her claims were 
based on these circumstances chiefly: On his voyage in the 
Pacific Drake saw the coast of Oregon in 1580 ; Cook touched 
it in 1778 ; Vancouver made some explorations there in 1793. 

The United States' claims were more tangible. Captain 
Robert Gray, a Boston sailing-master, discovered the Co- 
lumbia in 1792, sailed up the river thirty miles, did some 
trading for furs with Indians on its banks and remained 
in the bay several days. Under the theory of that time that 
fact gave the United States a title to all the territory drained 
by that stream, which has its northern source in Canada. 
From St. Louis as a base Lewis and Clark, under Govern- 
ment auspices, traversed the Columbia from its southern 
source in the Rocky Mountains to its mouth in 1805-06, where 
they camped for several months. 

This was the situation in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. Letters and talks by Gray, Vancouver and earlier 
navigators told of sea-otters, seals and beaver on the Pacific 
coast. The journal of Patrick Gass, of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, published in 1807, seven years before the official 
report of those chieftains saw the light, spoke of the abun- 
dance of fur-bearing animals encountered by those explorers 
between the mouth of the Missouri and the mouth of the 
Columbia. And almost at the door of the trader who would 
establish himself on the Pacific coast lay China, the best fur- 
buying market of the world at that day. 

One man in America grasped the possibilities of wealth 
and power which would be in the hands of a company that 
would form a line of fur-trading posts along the southern 
border of the Great Lakes to the Mississippi and thence on- 
ward by way of the Missouri and the Columbia and their 
principal tributaries to the Pacific, with a base at some avail- 
able point on that coast. At their own game the great Brit- 
ish companies to the northward would be beaten. And at 
the same time, from the base on the great western ocean, the 
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whole of the region on the sunset side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains up to the Arctic Circle could be brought under tribute, 
England could be shut out of all the country west of that 
range, and the entire Pacific coast up to Russian America 
could eventually and peacefully be placed under the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Many enterprising fur-traders were in the United States 
in the opening years of the nineteenth century. Manuel Lisa 
founded the Missouri Fur Company in 1808. William Clark, 
Lewis's former partner in the exploration, was here. So 
were the Chouteaus, Charles Gratiot, Andrew Henry, Syl- 
vester Labadie, Pierre Menard, William Morrison and many 
others who were prominently identified with the trade in 
peltries in St. Louis and vicinity, which was the collecting 
centre of this activity in this country at that time. 

But none of these originated this expansive design. Its 
author was born in the village of Waldorf, in Germany, in 
1763, just as France, at the close of the Seven Years' War, 
was ceding Canada to England; he sailed to our side of the 
Atlantic in 1783, when George III, in the treaty of Paris, was 
acknowledging our independence and when the merchants of 
Montreal were establishing the Northwest Company. He 
became a fur-dealer, gradually gained control of the trade 
south of Lakes Huron and Superior, except that which was 
in the hands of the Mackinaw Company, and won a reputa- 
tion as a daring and resourceful operator which made his 
name known in Montreal, St. Louis, London and Canton. 
He had a dozen vessels afloat, representing a capital of 
$1,000,000, carrying furs to England and China in 1800 ; and 
at the time that the purchase of Louisiana in 1803 pushed our 
boundary to the Rocky Mountains, he was the wealthiest and 
most successful merchant in the United States. His name 
was John Jacob Astor. 

Could Astor carry out his vast conception? To Presi- 
dent Jefferson and other eminent Americans to whom he 
communicated his purpose it seemed feasible. Astor ob- 
tained a charter from the State of New York for the Ameri- 
can Fur Company in 1808 with a capital of $1,000,000, all 
of which he subscribed himself. He planned to enter into 
a working arrangement with the Russian Fur Company of 
Alaska, whereby his vessels would furnish supplies to that 
corporation, as well as to his own posts on the Pacific, taking 
furs from the Russians in exchange for the supplies, selling 
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these and his own in Canton, and disposing of other furs 
there for the Russian company on commission. And this 
arrangement was actually made later on. "With one base at 
St. Louis, which he intended to set up, from which the sup- 
plies for the posts east of the Rocky Mountains could be 
carried, and with the other at the mouth of the Columbia, 
which would be reached by his annual supply-vessels, he 
would have a decisive advantage over the Northwest Com- 
pany both in collecting furs in the interior and on the Pacific 
coast and in marketing them in China. 

Some of the Northwest Company's supplies would be 
obtained at Fort William, north of Lake Superior, but much 
of them would have to be carried from Montreal, which 
would make the cost far greater than for Astor from St. 
Louis. Moreover, while Astor would have a free hand be- 
tween the Pacific points and China, for the furs which he 
would collect from his own trappers and from the Indians 
whom he could reach, as well as for those which he would 
obtain from the Russian posts, the Northwest Company, even 
if it could get a base upon the Pacific, would be impeded by 
the fact that the British East India Company had a monopoly 
of England's part of the commerce of the Pacific. He had 
no fear of any competition which the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany could give him in the far western field. The operations 
of that big concern were all east of the Rocky Mountains. 

Annually, from his own headquarters in New York, Astor 
would send his vessels round Cape Horn to the mouth of the 
Columbia, carrying supplies for his own posts and Russia's. 
The vessels would convey the furs to Canton, exchange them 
there for teas, disposing of these in London for British 
manufactures, which he would carry to New York, the entire 
circuit of the globe thus made to take about two years. Nor 
was this altogether an untried field for him. Already he 
had vessels making a circuit of the globe in the British and 
Chinese trade. He was acquainted with shippers and im- 
porters in every country which his vessels touched. 

Nevertheless, with the desire of averting any possibility 
of jealousy or rivalry on the part of the Northwest Com- 
pany, Astor told his plans to its officers before attempting 
to carry them into execution, asking them to take a third 
interest in the enterprise. They declined, but grasping the 
importance of the project, endeavored to occupy the ground 
ahead of him. 
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Then it was that politics and patriotism, which he prob 
ably had in his mind tentatively all along, definitely entered 
the scheme. He determined to shut England and its fur- 
traders out of all the region west of the continental divide, 
not only in the territory comprised in the present States of 
Oregon, Washington and Idaho, but in that covered by the 
present provinces of British Columbia and Yukon up to the 
southerly line of Russian America and the Arctic Ocean. 

This brings the story to 1810. Realizing that the alert 
and ambitious Northwest Company would attempt to fore- 
stall him when they learned his intentions, Astor obtained 
a charter for the Pacific Fur Company in that year with the 
partners already named, he contributing the money, the ves- 
sels and the supplies and holding half of the stock, the other 
half being distributed among his associates. This corpora- 
tion was to operate at the far western end of the transcon- 
tinental chain of posts covering the activities contemplated 
by the American Pur Company. 

Then began the race for the mouth of the Columbia be- 
tween Astor 's " Tonquin," which started from New York 
on September 8th, 1810, going by way of Cape Horn, and his 
overland party under Wilson P. Hunt, which left St. Louis 
six weeks later, and the Northwest Company overland from 
one of its western bases. So far as the Northwesters im- 
agined or cared, it was a race for trade supremacy only. 
This, too, was all that any of Astor 's partners saw in it. 
To Astor himself, however, it was a race for political as- 
cendancy over half a continent. 

When on March 24th, 1811, the " Tonquin " crossed the 
breakers and sailed into the River of the West the race was 
won for America. Thus, to our claims to the whole of the 
" Oregon country," comprising the discovery of the Co- 
lumbia by Gray in 1792 and the Lewis and Clark explora- 
tion of that river and some of its southern tributaries in 
1805-06, the Astoria colony established the still stronger title 
by occupation. With a few others, Astor in 1811 bought out 
the Mackinaw Company, which he named the Southwest 
Company, to work along the southern end of the lakes and 
form another link in his chain of posts to extend from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The preliminary steps for the conquest of the Pacific coast 
had been carried out successfully by Astor. From a base 
near the head-waters of the Peace River Alexander Mac- 
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kenzie, one of the partners of the Northwest Company, cross- 
ed the Canadian Rocky Mountains in 1793 and reached the 
Pacific near Cape Menzies in the present British Columbia. 
One of his companions was the Alexander McKay who was 
afterward one of Astor's partners in the Pacific Pur Com- 
pany. Simon Prazer, David Thompson, John Stuart and 
others of the Northwesters also crossed the Canadian 
Rockies and gave their names to streams or other land- 
marks on the Pacific slope. In 1804-06 Lewis and Clark 
met agents of the Hudson's Bay and Northwest Companies 
at several points on the upper Missouri in the present Da- 
kotas and Montana. Pike saw some of the Northwesters on 
the upper Mississippi in 1805, when he was seeking the 
sources of that river. But at the time that Astor's partners 
laid the foundations of Astoria, the Hudson's Bay Company 
did not have a single post west of the Rocky Mountains in 
either the United States or Canada, and the few that the 
Northwest Company had in the valleys of the Thompson and 
the Fraser were isolated and far removed from all con- 
nection with their stations on the east side of that range. 

With eight Canadian voyageurs at the paddles and flying 
the British flag, a canoe swept down the Columbia, passed 
the mouth of Cathlamet Bay, rounded Tongue Point, and 
pulled up at Point George, where the Astorians were build- 
ing their trading-house and headquarters. The commander 
stepped ashore and introduced himself as David Thompson, 
astronomer, and one of the partners of the Northwest Com- 
pany. This was the remnant of the expedition which had 
set out with orders to get ahead of Astor at the mouth of 
the Columbia. The date was July 15th, 1811. By more 
than three and a half months the Northwesters had lost the 
race. 

With Alexander McKay as supercargo the " Tonquin " 
had sailed out of the Columbia on June 1st and had gone 
north along the coast to Nootka Sound, on Vancouver Island, 
to open trade with the Indians. Posts at many points in 
the interior — on the Willamette, the Okanagan, the Spokane 
and other streams — were projected. Hunt, McKenzie, 
Crooks and the overland party were well on their way to 
the mouth of the Columbia. Astor's base on the Pacific was 
apparently on the point of being buttressed so as to com- 
mand the trade up to Alaska. Moreover, the Astorians were 
building a vessel for themselves, the " Dolly," which they 
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were soon to launch, while Astor's second annual vessel, 
the " Beaver," which was to re- enforce the " Tonquin " on 
the route to the Columbia, was to start from New York a few 
months later. 

Nevertheless, Thompson made a proposition to the Astor- 
ians which, had they been wise, they would have accepted. 
This was that if the Pacific Fur Company would pledge it- 
self not to interfere with the trade of the Northwesters east 
of the Rocky Mountains they would withdraw their posts 
west of that range and leave Astor in undisputed possession 
of the trade of the coast and interior up to Alaska. Un- 
fortunately, the offer was declined. 

For at least two reasons that proposition was favorable to 
the American company. The Pacific field was new and far 
richer than the eastern region. East of the mountains the 
Northwesters already had rivals in Manuel Lisa's Missouri 
Fur Company and other United States concerns which would 
prevent permanent or harmful occupations by the Canadians. 

McDougall, who had been a former attache of the North- 
west Company and who was to command at Astoria until 
Hunt arrived, extended an effusive hospitality to Thompson 
and also furnished him supplies for his homeward journey. 
On the other hand, Stuart, who viewed Thompson as a spy 
in the camp, thought that these favors to a rival in the 
trade were not fair to Mr. Astor. 

On July 23d Stuart, with four clerks and four boatmen, 
started up the Columbia in canoes, accompanied by Thomp- 
son and his voyageurs as far as the Dallas, 200 miles from 
Astoria, where they separated, Stuart and his party pushing 
on to the mouth of the Okanagan. On the east bank of 
that stream, a few miles above where it flows into the Co- 
lumbia, in a locality abounding in fish and game, with a 
climate wonderfully genial for that latitude and peopled by 
friendly Indians, the first interior post of the Pacific Fur 
Company was planted. The spot was in Okanagan County, 
in the northern part of the present State of Washington, 
540 miles by water from Astoria, and the date of Stuart's 
arrival was September 2d, 1811. 

The reader must have noticed that the Macs of the various 
prefixes — Duncan McDougall, Alexander McKay, Donald 
McKenzie and Robert McLellan — figure with considerable 
profusion in this narrative. Here is the explanation : From 
personal acquaintance with many of the partners of the 
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Northwest Company Astor gained a high opinion of their 
energy and capability. These were Scotch, French and Eng- 
lish, with the Scotch in the preponderance, while most of its 
employees of the humbler ranks were French Canadian half- 
breeds. 

When Astor was forming his Pacific Fur Company he 
sent Wilson P. Hunt to Montreal to get recruits from the 
dissatisfied members of that company. From it and the one 
at Mackinaw, also a British corporation, he obtained most 
of his partners and a large majority of his lower employees. 
McDougall, McKay and McKenzie and also David and Rob- 
ert Stuart had been connected with the Northwest Company 
and all were British subjects. Except McKenzie, who was 
a member of Hunt's overland expedition, these are the part- 
ners who went out on the " Tonquin " and established the 
trading-post at Astoria. By birth or allegiance three-fourths 
of the clerks, mechanics and voyageurs who went out on 
the " Tonquin " were also British. Ramsey Crooks, who 
was engaged by Hunt at Mackinaw, was born in Scotland 
and was a British subject at the time he entered the Pacific 
Fur Company, but years afterward he became an American 
citizen. McLellan and Miller, who entered the service after 
Hunt arrived in St. Louis preparatory to his journey west- 
ward, were Americans. So also was Hunt. 

In view of the conflict between the United States and 
England which was impending, the fact that all the partners 
who went out on the " Tonquin," as well as nearly all the 
subordinates, were British subjects, was a circumstance of 
fateful import for Astor. 

Astor 's experience in the fur trade, his wealth, his wide 
acquaintance with public men and great national issues, and 
his soaring imagination enabled him to plan on a vast scale 
and to take many exigencies and accidents into the account. 
But there were some mischances which no human foresight 
could have discerned. Disaster was lurking in the shadow. 
Here are some of the circumstances which wrecked the 
Astoria enterprise : 

Disobedience of orders by some of Astor 's subordinates. 
The War of 1812. President Madison's failure to grant 
Astor the small privilege which would have allowed him to 
defend his far western post. The absence of his special rep- 
resentative, Hunt, when the crisis came at Astoria. The 
treachery of his partners at that point. 
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" Treat the Indians fairly, but don't trust them too far. 
Every disaster which has taken place in the trade with the 
Indians arose from ill-using them or from placing too much 
confidence in them. Guard against surprises and sudden 
attacks." 

These were Astor's words of warning to Captain Thorn 
just as the " Tonquin " was about to sail out of New York 
for Oregon. The record of the mishaps in the fur trade 
on the Pacific coast in the dozen previous years attested 
the need of these precautions. Yet when Thorn left Astoria 
in June, 1811, accompanied by Alexander McKay, on the 
trading cruise up the coast to Nootka Sound, he disregarded 
the injunction in each of its precepts. While at that place 
he insulted an Indian chief and allowed too many of the 
chief's tribe, who were bent on revenge, to get on his vessel. 
Then the inevitable happened. At a preconcerted signal they 
turned on the crew and killed Thorn, McKay and all the 
others except three or four, who met death later. A wounded 
man lured a large body of the Indians on the vessel the next 
day and then in retaliation ignited the powder in the maga- 
zine, killing himself and scores of the Indians. Thus, in a 
mad orgy of vengeance, the ' ' Tonquin ' ' disappeared. 

This was the first entry in the chapter of calamity. Car- 
ried down the coast from band to band among the Indians, 
by vague rumor the report percolated through to Astoria 
by November. Diffusing itself through the interior, Stuart 
and his men heard it far up in the neighborhood of the 
Okanagan. Pushing westward from St. Louis, Hunt, McLel- 
lan and the others learned the dread tidings while still hun- 
dreds of miles from their objective point. Weakened as they 
were by the loss of the vessel and its crew, by the absence 
of Stuart and his party, disturbed by the uncertainty as to 
the fate of the overlanders, and menaced by threats of at- 
tack from the Chinooks and other Indians in their vicinity, 
the disaster to the " Tonquin " struck terror to the hearts 
of the Astorians. 

Yet with the light-heartedness of veteran adventurers in 
the wilderness, the Astorians celebrated Christmas of 1811 
with such feasting as was possible with their scanty stores 
gleaned from forest, river and sea, and New- Year's of 1812 
was ushered in with salutes of artillery at the fort and with 
dancing and drinking until midnight. The overlanders, too, 
in their various divisions, some near and some far from their 
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goal, halted a moment to welcome in the year which they 
hoped would bring fortune to their undertaking. 

But a more tumultuous greeting was sounded by the guns 
of the fort on January 18th, when two well-loaded canoes, 
floating down the Columbia, rounded Tongue Point and 
landed at Astoria. Their occupants were McKenzie, McLel- 
lan and their nine comrades, the first detachment of the 
overland expedition. By the Columbia route also arrived 
Hunt and his party on February 15th, followed by Crooks, 
John Day and their rescuers of David Stuart's party on 
May 11th. Each detachment had encountered perils and 
hardships unparalleled in transcontinental adventure up to 
that time. On his arrival Hunt assumed command at Astoria 
as Astor's personal representative on the Pacific coast. 

A day earlier than the advent of Crooks and Stuart the 
" Beaver," the second of Astor's annual vessels, arrived 
at the mouth of the Columbia with supplies for Astoria and 
for the Russian Fur Company, bringing John Clarke, an- 
other partner, and a few clerks and attaches. So far as 
Hunt, McDougall and their associates could see, prosperity 
for their enterprise was assured. Posts had been established 
in the interior, much fur had been gathered by the trappers, 
and a profitable trade had been opened with the Indians 
along the Columbia and some of its tributaries. On June 
29th Robert Stuart, with Crooks, McLellan and a few others, 
started to cross the continent to report to Astor the situa- 
tion on the Pacific, and, after great suffering and the loss of 
some lives, they reached St. Louis on April 30th, 1813, and 
arrived in New York in June. 

But now a greater disaster than the destruction of the 
" Tonquin " was about to strike the Oregon colony. Con- 
gress declared war upon England on June 18th, 1812, eleven 
days before Stuart and his party set out for St. Louis, but 
the news did not reach the mouth of the Columbia until 
several months later. And Hunt, who, on August 4th, sailed 
away in the " Beaver " to New Archangel, in Alaska, to 
carry out Astor's plans with the Russian Fur Company, did 
not hear of the war until June 20th, 1813, and by a series 
of fatal mischances was unable to reach Astoria on his re- 
turn until August 20th of that year. 

As soon as war was declared, Astor applied to President 
Madison for letters of marque to arm and equip a vessel, at 
his own cost, to defend his far western settlement. The 
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appeal was ignored. Though he repeated it several times 
and pointed out the influence which the colony would have 
toward extending American sway on the Pacific, neither 
Madison nor his Secretary of State, Monroe, even deigned 
to reply. 

Writing a few years ago William Waldorf Astor, great- 
grandson of the founder of his house, attributed the ad- 
ministration's refusal of Astor 's request to the typical Amer- 
ican's " democratic antipathy to private fortune " at that 
time. Probably he is mistaken. A more plausible explana- 
tion would be the danger which Madison, a constitutionally 
timid person, saw nearer home, and his lack of the imagina- 
tion which would have permitted him to grasp the political 
significance and possibilities of the Oregon enterprise. 

"I learn with great pleasure the progress you have made toward an 
establishment on Columbia Eiver. I view it as the germ of a great, free 
and independent empire on that side of our continent, and that liberty 
and self-government, spreading from that as well as from this side, will 
insure their complete establishment over the whole. It must be still more 
gratifying to yourself to foresee that your name will be handed down with 
that of Columbus and Raleigh as the father of the establishment and the 
founder of such an empire." 

These were Jefferson's words in a letter from Monticello 
to Astor in 1813. Unknown to either of them, however, events 
were shaping themselves on the Pacific at that moment which 
would take the Oregon posts out of their existing owner's 
hands and destroy the hope of that American control of the 
entire northern Pacific coast of which Astor and Jefferson 
dreamed. 

The alert Northwesters at Montreal, hearing of the decla- 
ration of war only a few days after the news reached Astor 
at New York, apprised their Government of the work which 
Astor had done and which he contemplated doing on the 
Pacific and urged the capture of his stations. Early in 1813 
several British war- vessels rounded Cape Horn and turned 
their bows toward the mouth of the Columbia. They also 
despatched messengers to the far west with the tidings, and 
one day in December. 1812, John George McTavish, the 
partner who had charge of the Northwest Company's posts 
in the Rocky Mountain region, told McKenzie, of the Pacific 
Fur Company, at his newly established station on the Spo- 
kane, of the existence of war between England and America. 
Embarking in his canoe, McKenzie sped down the Columbia 
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and carried consternation to McDougall and his associates at 
Astoria by the tale which he told when he landed there on 
January 15th, 1813. 

In that fateful moment, with Hunt absent, with British 
subjects in control at Astoria, the thing which happened was 
not surprising. Nevertheless, it was not only regrettable, but 
needless. Believing that the war had cut off all connection 
with Astor, fearing that the " Beaver," which was long 
overdue on its return from Canton, had either met the " Ton- 
quin's " fate or had been lost at sea, and believing also that 
England had the ascendancy on the ocean, McDougall and 
McKenzie decided to evacuate Astoria on June 1st, 1814, and 
cross the continent to safety. Stuart and Clarke opposed 
this course, but they were at last constrained to acquiesce, 
and an agreement to this effect was signed on July 1st, 1813. 
McDougall, the commander, took the lead in urging aban- 
donment, and he was re-enforced in his arguments by the 
arrival of McTavish at the post with the report that British 
war- vessels were sailing up the coast. 

Arriving at Astoria on August 4th, 1813, after an absence 
in Alaska and Hawaii of more than a year, Hunt was angry 
at the action of his associates, but, believing that the decision 
could not be altered, departed for the Sandwich Islands to 
get a vessel in which he could carry away Astor 's furs and 
other property at Astoria and close his business there. But 
even the movable assets of the station were taken out of 
his hands by his perfidious partners. John Stuart and 
Joseph McGillivray, of the Northwest Company, arrived at 
Astoria from the interior by way of the Columbia on October 
7th with power to buy the posts, and not only did McDougall 
sell these to them, but he also sold them all the furs there 
for about $58,000, or less than half of their market value, by 
a contract signed on October 23d. 

The " Raccoon," 26 guns and 120 men, arrived off the 
mouth of the Columbia on November 30th, the British flag 
went up at Astoria and the post was renamed Fort George. 
In the treaty of peace of December 24th, 1814, in which each 
belligerent regained the territory which it had at the be- 
ginning of the war, Astoria was handed back to the United 
States. 

But that was the end for Astor on the Pacific. He offered 
to re-establish his stations in Oregon if the United States 
Government would give him the protection of the flag and a 
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file of soldiers, but again Madison ignored his overture. 
Then, under the name of the American Fur Company, he 
concentrated his operations along the lakes and onward to 
the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains. He quickly re- 
gained the millions which he had lost on his Pacific venture 
and acquired a greater power even than the Hudson's Bay 
and the Northwest companies, although these consolidated 
in 1821 under the title of the former corporation. 

" From the account given in this chapter the reader will see with what 
facility the establishment of the Pacific Fur Company could have escaped 
capture by a British force. It was only necessary to get rid of the land 
party of the Northwest Company, who were completely in our power, then 
remove our effects up the river upon some small stream and await the 
result. The sloop-of-war arrived, it is true; but, as in the case I have sup- 
posed, she would have found nothing, she would have left after setting fire 
to our deserted houses. None of their boats would have dared follow us 
even if the Indians had betrayed to them our lurking-place." 

Thus does Gabriel Franchere, one of the clerks who went 
from New York on the " Tonquin " and who was at Astoria 
from the beginning until the transfer of that station to the 
Northwest Company, indict McDougall for treachery or in- 
capability or both. These words are from Franchere 's 
" Narrative," published in French in Montreal in 1820, and 
translated into English in 1854. Although a Canadian and 
in sympathy with England in the War of 1812, he was loyal 
to his employer, Astor. 

Betrayal of the Astorians was the last thing that the 
Chinooks, the tribe which occupied the territory at the mouth 
of the Columbia, would have thought of doing. Comcomly, 
their one-eyed chief, who could see farther and clearer than 
many men with two eyes, had his warriors armed, painted 
and ready to slaughter McTavish and the rest of the North- 
westers, who had neither ammunition nor food save what 
McDougall gave them and only awaited a word from 
McDougall to begin the attack. As the " Raccoon " could 
not come within six miles of Fort Astoria, and as its men 
would have to land in small boats, Comcomly asked permis- 
sion for his warriors to kill them as they came to the shore, 
and he denounced McDougall for his treachery or cowardice 
in allowing the British to lower the American flag at that 
post and to put up the British emblem in its place. 

" McDougall, as a reward," said Franchere, " for betray- 
ing the trust reposed in him by Mr. Astor, was made a part- 
vol. cxcni. — no. S64 26 
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ner in the Northwest Fur Company." " Had our place and 
our property, ' ' wrote Astor to Hunt afterward, ' ' been fair- 
ly captured I should have preferred it. I should not feel 
as if I were disgraced." 

Thus the British fur trade was allowed to strike its roots 
deeply on the Pacific coast, and a vast region, containing 
millions of inhabitants to-day, was allowed to remain in dis- 
pute between England and the United States. Through 
private enterprise, chiefly through settlement in the valley 
of the Columbia, our title at last became so manifest that 
it was recognized in the Anglo-American treaty of 1846 by 
which we obtained undisputed possession of all the territory 
up to the forty-ninth parallel. 

But this is only half of the territory which we would have 
gained if the Astor project had been carried out. The pres- 
ent provinces of British Columbia and Yukon, which were 
not valued highly by either the British Government or the 
few hundred thousand people of Canada, nearly all of whom 
were thousands of miles to the eastward, would have passed 
into our possession by the peaceful process of occupation 
and expansion. And then, when California came into our 
hands in 1848 and when Russia handed Alaska over to us 
in 1867, we should have had an unbroken coast-line from 
San Diego up to Point Barrow, far above the Arctic Circle. 

Whatever form may be taken by the observance in March, 
1911, of the centenary of the establishment of the Astoria 
colony, let the American people render due tribute to the 
memory of the immigrant from Waldorf, the " village in 
the wood," whose continent- spanning prevision would have 
placed the Great Lakes and Hudson's Bay in the centre of 
the United States if the treachery of some of his associates 
and the blindness and cowardice of the head of the United 
States Government had not stepped in to thwart his plans. 

Chaeles M. Harvey. 



